CHAPTER XLVII
KOREA*
THE Buddhism of Korea cannot be sharply distinguished from the Buddhism of China and Japan. Its secluded mountain monasteries have some local colour, and contain halls dedicated to the seven stars and the mountain gods of the land. And travellers are impressed by the columns of rock projecting from the soil and carved into images (miriok), by the painted walls of the temples and by the huge rolled-up pictures *which are painted and displayed on festival days. But there is little real originality in art: in literature and doctrine none at all. Buddhism started in Korea with the same advantages as in China and Japan but it lost in moral influence because the monks continually engaged in politics and it did not win temporal power because they were continually on the wrong side. Yet Korea is not without importance in the annals of far-eastern Buddhism for, during the wanderings and vicissitudes of the faith, it served as a rest-house and depot. It was from Korea that Buddhism first entered Japan: when, during the wars of the five dynasties the T'ien-t'ai school was nearly annihilated in China, it was revived by a Korean priest and the earliest extant edition of the Chinese Tripitaka is known only by a single copy preserved in Korea and taken thence to Japan.
For our purposes Korean history may be divided into four periods:
I. The three States (B.C. 57-A.D. 668). II. The Kingdom of Silla (668-918). HE. The Kingdom of Korye (918-1392). IV. The Kingdom of Chosen (1392-1910).
The three states were Koguryu in the north, Pakche in the south-west and Silla in the south-east2. Buddhism, together
Korean Buddhism. Also M. Courant, Bibliographie cor&nne, especially voL m. chap. 2.
* The orthography of these three names varies considerably. The Japanese equivalents are Koma, Kudara and Shiragi. There are also slight variations in the dates given for the introduction of Buddhism into various states. It seems probable that Mirinanda and Mnkocha, the tot missionaries to Fakche and Silla were